Professor  Bartlett: 

Dear  Sir:  % 

There  is  a  strong  desire  among  those  who  heard,  as  well 
as  those  who  did  not  hear,  your  interesting  Lecture  on  the  Love  of  the  Beau¬ 
tiful,  to  see  it  in  print.  In  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  who  have  given  us 
their  names  for  this  purpose,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  will  consent  to 
its  publication. 

It  is  proposed,  should  any  copies  remain  after  distribution  to  the  subscri¬ 
bers,  to  dispose  of  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  Asylum. 


Respectfully, 

W.  C.  BELL, 

L.  L.  PINKERTON, 
E.  M.  VAUGHN. 


Lexington,  February  13th,  1843. 

Gentlemen: 

I  suppose  the  best  return  I  can  make  for  the  partial  kindness, 
which  induces  you  to  think  my  lecture  before  the  Lexington  Lyceum  worth 
the  trouble  of  putting  in  print,  is  to  place  the  lecture  at  your  disposal;  which 
I  now  do,  accompanied  with  my  -warmest  thanks  for  your  civility,  and  my 
best  wishes  for  your  personal  happiness. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  friend, 

ELISHA  BARTLETT. 

Messrs. 

W.  C.  Bell, 

L.  L.  Pinkerton, 

E.  M.  Vaugiin. 
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LECTURE. 


In  all  ages,  and  every  where,  men  have  recognized  the 
idea  of  the  complete,  the  faultless,  the  perfect: — always  have 
they  been  conscious  of  an  innate  sense  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  fair.  Always,  too,  is  this  idea,  and  this  consciousness, 
coupled  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  derived  from  the  objects  to 
which  it  is  related.  All  men  love,  more  or  less  entirely  and 
fervently,  the  complete,  the  faultless,  the  perfect; — all  men  de¬ 
light  in  the  beautiful  and  the  fair.  Ugliness  is  always  repul¬ 
sive.  The  incomplete,  the  unfinished,  the  faulty,  are  always 
disagreeable;  we  never  regard  them  with  complacency;  we 
never  look  at  them  with  delight.  They  never  attract,  but 
they  always  repel  us. 

This  faculty  is  innate;  it  is  not  acquired.  It  is  one  of  the 
primary,  constituent,  elementary  principles  of  humanity.  No 
complete  man  is  wholly  without  it.  It  makes  a  necessary  part 
of  his  being,  just  as  much  as  does  hope,  or  hunger,  or  love.  Its 
entire  absence  destroys  the  integrity  of  the  human  constitu¬ 
tion;  and,  so  far  as  the  absence  of  a  single  element  can  pro¬ 
duce  this  result,  converts  the  individual  into  an  anomaly,  a 
monstrosity. 

This  faculty,  although  far  from  being  the  highest  and  noblest 
power  of  the  human  mind,  is  still  amongst  its  highest  and  no¬ 
blest  powers.  It  is  one  of  its  characteristic  powers.  It  is  one 
of  the  powers  which  most  strongly  distinguishes  the  human 
from  the  brute  mind.  It  is  no  where,  even  in  its  lowest  and 
feeblest  manifestations,  possessed  by  the  brute.  It  helps  to 
ally  man  to  superior  natures,  to  the  spirits  of  the  just  made 
perfect,  and  to  God. 

This  faculty,  although  innate  and  universal,  is  very  differ¬ 
ently  developed  and  cultivated  in  different  individuals.  It  has 
also  been  very  differently  developed  and  cultivated  by  different 
nations,  and  communities,  and  races;  and  at  different  periods, 
or  epochs  of  their  several  histories.  Sometimes,  and  amongst 
some  communities  or  races,  also,  it  has  been  active  in  combina- 
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tion  with  one  class  of  powers  and  faculties;  and  at  other  times, 
and  amongst  other  communities  or  races,  it  has  been  active  in 
combination  with  another  class  of  powers  or  faculties. — 
Amongst  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  age  of  Moses,  it  was  linked 
to  religion;  it  dwelt  amidst  the  mysteries  of  Worship  and 
Faith.  It  brought  costly  offerings  to  the  costlier  altar;  it  hung 
the  tabernacle  with  its  curtains  of  fine  twined  linen,  and  blue, 
and  purple,  and  scarlet;  and  with  cherubims  of  cunning  work; 
it  arrayed  the  high  priest  of  Jehovah  in  his  gorgeous  and  con¬ 
secrated  garments,  and  on  the  mitre  of  pure  gold  upon  his 
forehead,  it  graved,  “like  the  engravings  of  a  signet — Holiness 
to  the  Lord.”  At  a  later  day,  and  amongst  a  widely  different 
people,  it  became  the  handmaid  of  a  refined  and  luxurious 
sensuality.  It  lapped  the  soul  of  Greece  in  a  sensual  elysium. 
Its  living  impersonations  were  Pericles  and  Aspasia.  It  called 
the  mother  of  love  from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  and  bound  her 
zone  with  its  cestus;  it  filled  the  hills  of  Arcady  with  fleet 
Oreads;  it  graced  with  half-naked  Naiades  the  fountains  and 
the  rivers.  It  crowned  the  Acropolis  with  the  Parthenon;  and 
it  embodied  ^ its  highest  conceptions  of  physical  grace  and 
beauty  in  the  Venus  and  the  Apollo.  At  other  periods,  during 
the  history  of  our  race,  it  has  manifested  itself  in  other  forms 
than  these;  under  other  circumstances,  aspects  and  influences, 
and  with  other  results. 

But  it  has  never  shown  itself  strongly  and  prominently,  ex¬ 
cept  in  association  with  some  of  the  elements  of  refinement 
and  civilization.  It  has,  to  be  sure,  no  excluse  affinity,  either 
for  the  selfish  or  for  the  disinterested;  either  for  the  really  no¬ 
ble,  or  for  the  essentially  base  in  human  nature;  but  it  does 
require,  for  its  full  developement,  the  dew  and  the  sunshine  of 
high  intellectual  culture.  In  the  soil  of  ignorance,  rudeness 
and  barbarism,  it  is  starved  and  dwarfed;  it  withers  and  dries 
up. 

I  have  thought  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  to  make  this 
element  of  our  constitution  the  subject  of  an  evening’s  lecture. 
In  the  abundance  and  variety  of  matters  which  are  wrought  up 
into  Lyceum  lectures,  it  is  becoming  somewhat  difficult  to  hit 
upon  a  topic,  which  shall  combine  within  itself  the  interest  of 
novelty,  pleasure  and  instruction.  Law,  physick,  and  divinity; 
all  the  ologies ,  from  the  most  abstruse  theology  down  to  poso- 
ogy,  or  the  doctrine  of  doses;  all  the  isms,  from  trancendental- 
ism  to  Grahamism;  all  the  economies ,  from  the  divine  to  the 
domestic;  all  the  ographies,  from  biography  to  chirography; 
history,  poetry,  belles-Ietters;  the  fine  arts  and  the  coarse  arts; 
every  thing,  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth,  has  been  already  laid  under  contribution  for 
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the  desk  of  the  Lyceum.  If,  in  the  present  instance,  I  have 
mistaken  my  own  competency,  or  the  tastes  and  inclinations  ol 
my  hearers,  while  it  certainly  will  not  be  the  first  time  that 
similar  misfortunes  have  happened,  I  must  throw  mysell  upon 
their  indulgence,  and  I  shall,  at  any  rate,  furnish  them  with  an 
occasion  for  exhibiting  those  excellent  virtues,  patience  and 
charity. 

For  the  sake  of  order  and  perspicuity,  I  shall  arrange  what 
I  have  to  say  under  the  three  heads  of  the  nature,  the  means 
of  culture ,  and  the  uses ,  of  the  faculty  or  power  of  which  I 
have  spoken. 

The  nature  of  this  faculty  has  been  differently  defined  by 
different  writers  upon  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
By  some  it  has  been  called  the  sense  of  beauty.  It  is  nearly 
co-incident  with  what  has  been  called  taste;  though  the  com¬ 
mon  meaning  of  the  latter  term  is  not  sufficiently  comprehen¬ 
sive  to  embrace  all  its  attributes  and  functions.  We  usually 
express  by  the  word  taste,  our  idea  of  fitness  and  propriety;  it 
is  oftener  applied  to  our  sense  of  the  proper  relations  of  things 
than  to  our  conceptions  oi  abstract  and  absolute  beauty.  The 
phrenologists  give  to  this  powrer  the  name  of  ideality;  some  of 
them  call  it  perfectiveness.  Their  definition  of  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  more  complete  and  accurate,  than  that  of  any  preceding 
writers  on  metaphysical  or  mental  philosophy;  and  their  anal¬ 
ysis  of  it  more  full  and  satisfactory.  It  recognizes  and  appre¬ 
ciates  the  beautiful.  It  loves  the  perfect.  It  delights  in  the 
fair,  the  faultless,  the  finished.  In  everything  it  yearns  after 
the  better,  of  its  kind.  It  calls  for  improvement  in  every  thing 
that  has  yet  any  traces  or  remains  of  the  imperfect.  It  is  an 
aspiring  propensity.  It  looks  ever  upwards.  It  loathes  the 
low,  the  foul,  the  ugly,  the  misshapen,  the  misplaced,  the  dis¬ 
torted.  When  combined  with  the  moral  powers,  it  longs  to 
reach  the  fountain  and  source  of  the  perfect,  and  to  bathe  itself 
in  the  full  light  of  the  absolutely  beautiful  and  fair.  These  are 
its  tendencies;  this  is  its  nature. 

I  have  said,  that  this  faculty  is  innate  and  universal;  that  it 
has  been  planted,  by  a  wise  and  gracious  Creator,  in  every 
human  breast.  This  I  shall  attempt  to  show  only  by  a  simple 
appeal  to  the  consciousness  of  those  who  hear  me.  We  may 
never  have  made  this  individual  faculty  the  subject  of  special 
and  distinct  thought  and  reflection.  We  may  never  have  made 
it  a  matter  of  philosophical  analysis.  But  we  have  all  felt  it, 
as  we  have  felt  the  sentiment  of  attachment,  or  of  hope.  We 
all  know,  and  feel,  and  admit  the  difference  between  a  beauti¬ 
ful  and  a  hideous  sight;  between  a  finished  and  an  unfinished 
piece  of  workmanship,  or  product  of  nature.  There  are  hu¬ 
man  faces,  which  we  spontaneously  and  universally  regard  as 
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beautiful;  there  are  those  which  we,  as  spontaneously  and  uni¬ 
versally,  regard  as  otherwise.  Does  not  the  very  infant,  long 
before  experience  or  observation  has  taught  him  the  distinc¬ 
tion,  or  the  reasons  of  it,  meet  the  smile  of  maternal  love  with 
an  answering  smile  of  mysterious  delight;  while  he  shudders, 
and  screams,  and  turns  away,  he  knows  not  why,  from  a  re¬ 
pulsive,  or  frowning  face?  The  heart  of  every  child  leaps  up, 
and  he  claps  his  little  hands  in  an  ecstacy  of  glee,  when  he 
beholds,  for  the  first  time,  a  rainbow  in  the  sky.  We  should 
look  upon  a  man  as  demented,  or  a  monster,  w  ho  should  deny 
that  the  rose  is  a  beautiful  flower. 

I  wish  to  show’  by  this  appeal  to  your  own  feelings;  merely 
that  this  faculty  exists,  in  its  rudiments  and  elements  at  least, 
in  us  all;  and  not  by  any  means  that  it  is  active  and  cultivated 
as  it  ought  to  be,  and  as  it  may  be,  in  us  all. 

This  faculty  shows  itself  in  different  ways,  corresponding 
to  the  endowments,  education  and  circumstances  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  It  has  nothing  to  do  in  deciding  what  kind  of  excel-  * 
lence  the  individual  shall  love,  and  strive  after;  this  will  depend 
upon  other  conditions.  It  gives  only  the  general  sense  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  without  directing  this  sense  to  any  particular  objects. 
The  man  in  whom  it  is  strong  and  active,  strives  after  the  best 
thing  or  attainment  of  its  kind,  whatever  this  thing  or  attain¬ 
ment  may  be.  This  may  be  a  cottage,  or  it  may  be  a  palace; 
it  may  be  a  coat  for  his  back,  or  it  may  be  moral  excellence; 
it  may  be  a  machine;  it  may  be  an  epic  poem.  In  all  cases  he 
strives  after  the  perfect.  A  man,  on  the  contrary,  in  whom 
this  faculty  is  weak  and  inactive,  is  satisfied  with  any  thing 
that  just  answers  the  purpose.  If  his  machine  will  just  do 
that  for  which  it  is  made;  if  it  will  spin  his  cotton,  or  weave  his 
yarn,  or  plane  his  boards,  that  is  enough;  he  is  content;  what 
more  should  any  one  ask,  he  says.  He  builds  a  house  to  keep 
out  the  cold  and  the  rain,  and  if  it  only  does  this  he  is  satis¬ 
fied;  he  does  not  care  whether  it  stands  fronting  the  street  or 
askew.  lie  does  not  trouble  himself  about  white  paint,  and 
green  blinds,  and  a  brass  knocker,  and  a  neat  fence,  and  a  nice 
gate,  and  a  tasty  well  curb.  He  does’nt  believe  in  flower  gar¬ 
dens.  What’s  the  use,  he  says,  of  all  this  gingerbread  work. 
He  is  just  as  likely  to  choose  a  wife  with  a  very  plain  face,  as 
with  a  very  fair  one. 

With  this  explanation,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  and  results  of  this  faculty  will  be  just  as  various  as  the 
almost  infinitely  various  combinations  which  it  may  form  with 
the  other  faculties  of  the  mind.  When  it  is  actively  develop¬ 
ed  in  combination  with  a  nice  appreciation  of  the  colors  and 
forms  and  expression  of  external  nature,  of  the  animate  and 
inanimate  world,  it  gives  us  the  painters,  and  sculptors,  and 
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architects  of  our  race;  it  makes  the  Phidiases,  the  Michael  An¬ 
gelos,  the  Titians  of  the  world.  It  moulded  the  Laocoon;  it 
transferred  to  the  immortal  canvass  the  divine  countenance  of 
Raphael’s  Madonna;  it  hung  aloft  over  the  cross  of  St.  Peters, 
in  the  mid  air  of  modern  Rome,  the  Pantheon  of  the  ancient 

city: — 

Christ’s  mighty  shrine  above  his  martyr’s  tomb. 

Combined  with  great  power  of  expression  in  language,  it 
gives  us  poetry.  It  created  the  Book  of  Job;  the  Iliad;  the 
Paradise  Lost.  Allied  to  the  highest  moral  nature,  to  con¬ 
science  and  faith,  it  gives  us  the  loftiest  examples  of  moral  ex¬ 
cellence:  Socrates,  Saint  Paul,  Oberlin. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  faculty  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
evening’s  meditation.  I  have  next  to  speak  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  to  be  cultivated.  I  have  already  said  that  this  is  one 
of  the  higher  attributes  of  the  soul.  Its  proper  education  and 
exercise  are  the  sources  of  exalted  and  refined  pleasure,  and 
may  be  made  the  instruments  of  unspeakable  spiritual  good. 
If  I  had  not  thought  that  this  culture  and  exercise  are  too  much 
neglected  amongst  us,  I  should  not  have  chosen  this  subject  for 
a  lecture;  but  I  do  think  so;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  especially, 
that  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  an  hour’s  attention 
to  it. 

This  faculty,  like  all  others  with  which  we  are  endowed, 
can  be  educated  and  excited  and  gratified,  only  by  placing  it 
in  relation  to  those  things  which  have  been  created  and  fur¬ 
nished  with  certain  properties,  having  direct  reference  to  the 
faculty  itself.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  this  truth  more  clearly,  if 
we  look  at  the  exact  similarity  between  it  and  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  connexion  with  some  other  powers  of  the  mind,  with 
which  we  are  more  familiar.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  faculty 
which  studies  and  appreciates  the  relations  of  numbers;  which 
makes  man  an  arithmetician.  This  faculty  can  be  educated; 
it  can  be  strengthened,  only  by  exercising  and  exciting  it;  and 
it  can  be  exercised  and  excited  only  through  the  instrumentali¬ 
ty  of  numbers  and  their  relations;  only  by  presenting  to  it  its 
own  particular  objects,  its  own  especial  and  exclusive  exci¬ 
tants;  numbers  and  their  relations.  There  is  another  faculty, 
which  takes  cognizance  of  those  particular  successions  and 
combinations  of  sound,  which  constitute  concordant  or  har¬ 
monious  sounds.  This  faculty  makes  man  a  musical  animal. 
It  can  be  educated  and  strengthened  only  through  the  agency 
of  these  sounds;  by  placing  itself  often  in  relation  to  them; 
by  being  excited  by  them;  and  by  thus  rendering  itself  familiar 
with  them. 

It  is  so  with  all  the  endowments  of  the  mind,  and  with  all 
the  functions  of  the  body.  It  is  so  with  this  faculty  of  which 
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I  am  now  particularly  speaking.  It  can  be  educated,  strength¬ 
ened,  gratified,  improved,  made  quick  and  active,  only  by  pla¬ 
cing  it,  often  and  intimately,  in  relation  to  those  scenes  and 
objects,  in  nature  and  in  art,  in  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
world,  which  have  been  manifestly  created  for  it.  It  must  be 
fed  with  its  own  appropriate  food. 

Now,  what  are  these  scenes  and  objects?  Where  are  they? 
What  has  the  God  of  nature  done  to  furnish  incitement,  and 
the  means  of  gratification  to  this  want  which  he  has  created? 
llow  and  wherein  has  he  supplied  this  incitement?  Has  he 
made  the  scenes  and  the  objects  constituting  it,  accessible  to  all 
his  creatures?  Must  we  go  abroad  to  seek  them?  Do  we  need 
riches  to  purchase,  or  learning  to  understand  and  enjoy  them? 
Not  so.  The  best  and  the  clnefest  of  them  are  all  about  us. 
They  are  spread  over  our  heads,  and  under  our  feet;  and  they 
envelope  us  like  an  atmosphere.  O,  there  are  but  few  of  us 
who  knowr 

“How  beautiful  i3  all  this  visible  world, 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself 

No  cold  and  barren  utilitarian  is  Nature!  No  morose,  cowl- 
habited  ascetic  is  she.  She  does  not  live  in  convents.  She 
does  not  dress  in  drab.  Witness  the  colors  in  her  laboratory; 
look  at  the  graceful  forms  that  are  ever  issuing  from  her  plastic 
hands! 

The  Eartii,  upon  which  we  walk,  from  whose  bosom  we 
are  fed,  and  in  whose  lap  we  are  laid  to  rest;  what  has  it 
wherewith  to  meet  and  to  gratify  this  innate  faculty?  Has  it 
not  been  cast  in  the  very  mould  of  beauty?  Can  we  open  our 
eyes  upon  its  surface,  and  not  have  them  filled  with  all  fair  and 
perfect  forms?  Mountains  lift  aloft  their  bald  foreheads  in  the 
upper  air;  in  lowly  and  quiet  loveliness,  valleys  are  spread  out 
at  their  feet.  It  is  all  a  multiform  lanscape,  steeped  in  a  thou¬ 
sand  shaded  and  commingling  dyes;  bathed  in  alternate  and 
ever-shifting  light  and  shadow;  its  manifold  elements  grouped 
in  infinite  varieties  of  combination,  glowing  all  over  and  cir- 
cumfused  with  living  beauty. 

“The  stones  of  it  are  the  place  of  sapphires;  and  it  hath  dust  of  gold.” 

And  here,  as  every  where  else  in  nature,  how  perpetual  is  the 
charm  that  arises  from  her  ever  beautiful  vicissitudes!  No  two 
lanscapes  are  alike;  and  every  scene  on  the  wide  earth  chan¬ 
ges  with  each  successive  hour.  The  tree,  upon  which  we  gaze 
at  night,  is  not  that  upon  which  we  looked  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  bud  is  more  unclosed,  or  the  leaf  has  spread  wider 
its  surface,  or  it  has  deepened  or  dimmed  its  green.  Its  shadow 
has  gone  round  towards  the  east. 
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How  infinite  is  the  series  of  changes,  which  the  landscape 
undergoes  in  the  course  of  a  common  day  during  any  part  of 
the  long  season  of  active  vegetable  life!  And  every  change 
brings  with  it  another  and  a  new  element  of  beauty.  Look  at 
the  dawn,  in  spring,  when 

“Day  stands  jocund  on  the  misty  mountain  tops;  ” 

when  the  * 

‘•'Adorn  is  up,  the  fresh  and  dewy  morn, 

Her  breath  all  incense  and  her  cheek  all  bloom;” 

What  balmy  sweetness  and  elasticity  are  in  the  atmosphere! 
The  sun,  like  a  giant  refreshed  with  wine,  is  read)  for  his  race. 
Every  blade  of  grass  and  every  lowly  leaf  is  hung  with  liquid 
drops,  silently  distilled  in  the  alembic  of  nature,  from  the  night 
air,  rivaling  the  lustre  and  transparency  of  the  costliest  dia¬ 
monds  in  the  coronets  of  princes.  Gradually  these  gems  of 
the  morning  are  exhaled;  and  over  the  whole  green  earth,  fed 
by  the  vivifying  influences  of  light,  and  warmth,  and  moisture, 
and  air,  the  great  miracle  of  vegetation  goes  on;  the  ephemera 
springs  into  mature  life  and  completes  its  being  in  the  day;  the 
oak  of  many  centuries  strengthens  with  some  new  fibres  its 
stately  trunk,  and  its  knotty  arms:  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
flowers,  and  by  the  subtle  alchemy  of  life,  nature  is  mixing  her 
inimitable  and  manifold  colors;  and  so, — silently  and  myste¬ 
riously, — but  with  a  certainty  as  absolute  as  the  operation  of 
physical  laws,  in  every  stem  and  leaf  and  blossom,  are  the  pro¬ 
cesses  carried  on,  and  the  changes  wrought,  by  which  the  gay 
garniture  of  the  earth  is  annually  woven  and  unwoven,  put  on 
and  put  off!  And  then,  too,  beside  these  diurnal  changes, 
there  is  the  great  circle  of  the  seasons;  Spring,  and  Summer, 
and  Autumn  and  Winter;  treading,  with  the  rosy  hours,  their 
perpetual  round,  each  wearing  her  own  signet  and  clad  in  her 
own  drapery. 

The  Sky,  that  is  over  and  around  us;  what  has  it  wherewith 
to  meet  and  to  gratify  this  faculty  within?  Do  we  not  give  to 
it  the  very  name,  by  which  we  utter  our  highest  conceptions 
of  the  perfect,  the  beatific,  the  beautiful?  We  call  it  the 
Heavens.  Its  form,  its  color,  its  adornment;  is  there  aught 
more  excellent,  or  more  fair?  In  the  serene  morning,  when 
the  ruddy  aurora  is  just  brightening  the  east;  at  high  noon, 
when  the  sun  is  burning,  unobscured,  in  the  firmament;  at 
even-tide,  when  he  goes,  through  the  curtains  of  his  cloudy  pa¬ 
vilion,  to  his  glorious  rest;  and  in  the  still  midnight,  when  its 
eternal  fires  are  shining  down  from  its  illimitable  depths;  what 
various  and  exceeding  beauty  is  there  in  all  these  things!  These 
are  its  daily  and  its  nightly  exhibitions.  And  then,  we  have  its 
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fcpectacles  of  unusual  and  extraordinary  splendor.  The  rainbow 
sets  its  arch  upon  its  azure  wall;  a  magnificent  celestial  spec¬ 
trum; — and  there  issue,  from  a  cloudy  belt  on  the  horizon, 
those  strange  and  mysterious  fires  of  the  night  aurora, 
streaming  up  like  crimson  banners,  to  the  zenith,  brilliant  and 
changeable  as  if  a  thousand  rainbows  had  been  molten  down, 
and  poured  out  in  the  upper  ether. 

The  Sea  and  the  Rivers;  what  have  they  wherewith  to 
meet  and  to  gratify  this  sense  of  the  beautiful?  The  sea  and  the 
rivers!  In  their  agitation  and  their  repose;  in  their  peacefulness 
and  their  fury;  who  shall  essay  to  delineate  these  in  human 
language?  I  have  been  upon  the  ocean;  I  have  seen  it  in  its 
various  moods;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  describe  it. 

Thou  glorions  mirror,  where  the  Almighty’s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 

Calm  or  convulsed,  in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm, 

Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving: — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime; 

The  image  of  eternity, — the  throne 

Of  the  invisible; — even  from  out  thy  slime, 

The  monsters  of  the  deep  ore  made;  each  zone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathomless,  alone! 

How  beautiful,  every  where,  is  water;  in  its  colors,  in  its  forms, 
in  its  motion,  in  its  rest;  in  the  sea;  in  the  quiet  lake;  in  the 
river;  in  the  fountain;  in  the  hoar  frost;  in  the  dew;  in  the  ice; 
in  the  snow;  frozen  into  fairy  foliage  on  the  window;  in  the 
silver  mist  round  the  hill  side;  in  the  rain;  in  the  clouds;  in  the 
cataract! 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  of  material,  unconscious  nature  only; 
of  those  objects  which  delight  us,  simply,  by  their  perfection 
and  beauiy  of  form,  and  color,  and  arrangement,  and  motion. 
But,  superudded  to  all  these,  there  are  the  infinite  varieties  of 
conscious  and  joyous  life.  The  earth,  the  air,  the  waters,  are 
crowded  with  myriads  of  beings,  which  were  framed  and  en¬ 
dowed  by  their  Creator,  not  only  for  our  use,  but  for  our  pleas¬ 
ure  and  delight.  Not  only  do  they  contribute  to  our  bodily 
comfort  and  well-being,  but  they  interest,  directly  and  strong¬ 
ly,  our  sense  of  the  fair  and  the  perfect.  Our  very  dwellings 
are  made  pleasant  by  their  presence.  What  a  beautiful  object 
is  the  common  domestic  dove,  and  the  timid  rabbit,  and  the 
playful  and  happy  kitten. 

At  the  head  of  the  animal  world  stands  the  human  race; 
and  here,  again,  how  manifest  it  is.  that  grace,  and  beauty  of 
form,  and  face,  and  expression,  have  been  lavished,  by  the  Cre¬ 
ator,  upon  this,  the  last  and  most  finished  earthly  workman¬ 
ship  of  his  hands.  Those  of  us  who  still  have  some  recollee- 
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tion  of  the  Spectator,  thanks  to  the  good  old  days  of  “Scott’s 
Lessons,”  may  not  wholly  have  forgotten  the  closing  sentences 
in  one  of  our  reading  exercises,  on  the  head  dress  of  the  la¬ 
dies: 

“Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the  face;  she  has  touch¬ 
ed  it  with  vermilion;  planted  in  it  a  double  row  of  ivory;  made  it  the 
seat  of  smiles  and  blushes;  lighted  it  up  and  enlivened  it  with  the 
brightness  of  the  eyes;  hung  it  on  each  side  with  curious  organs  of 
sense;  given  it  airs  and  graces  that  cannot  be  described;  and  surround¬ 
ed  it  with  such  a  flowing  shade  of  hair,  as  sets  all  its  beauties  in  the 
most  agreeable  light.” 

Sin  has  sadly  marred  the  physical  perfection  of  this  match¬ 
less  and  crowning  glory  of  creative  skill,  but  there  are  still  of¬ 
ten  to  be  met  with  worthy  counterparts  of  the  parents  of  our 
race:  incarnations  and  embodiments  of  the  very  soul  of  beauty. 

I  have  spoken  particularly  of  these  visible  things  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  world,  in  their  relation  to  our  sense  of  the  perfect,  because 
they  are  so  universally  present.  They  appeal  to  us  all.  They 
constitute  our  common  heritage.  They  are  the  simple,  intelli¬ 
gible,  universal  language  by  which  the  author  of  the  faculty  of 
which  1  am  speaking  addresses  that  faculty.  Through  them, 
and  by  them,  he  has  spoken,  in  all  ages,  and  to  all  men.  The 
same  sky  that  bent  over  Eden,  when  the  young  world,  finished 
and  perfect  and  good,  was  rolled  from  the  hollow  of  the  Almigh¬ 
ty’s  hand,  bends  over  it  now:  the  stars  that  shone  down  upon 
the  tents  of  the  patriarchs,  are  shining  down  upon  us.  Thy 
waters,  old  ocean,  dash  against  the  same  shores  which  they 
washed  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs: 

“Unchangeable,  save  to  thy  wild  waves’  play, — 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow, 

Such  as  creation’s  dawn  beheld,  thou  rollest  now.” 

These  objects  too,  for  the  most  part,  like  the  grace  and  love 
of  the  Infinite  Father,  are  his  free  gifts  to  all  his  children. 
There  is  no  artificial  monopoly  here.  The  visible  heavens,  like 
the  spiritual,  are  open  to  all  who  choose  to  enter  therein.  It 
is  not  for  the  few,  or  the  favored,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  earth; 
it  is  not  for  the  rich,  or  the  noble,  or  the  wise,  to  appropriate 
to  themselves  alone,  these  equal  bounties  of  God.  Thanks  be  to 
Him!  there  is  no  entrance  money  of  gold  or  of  silver,  to  be 
paid  for  admission  to  that  magnificent  show,  which  is  daily  and 
nightly  fitted  up  for  our  instruction  and  delight. 

But  these  are  very  far  from  constituting  all  the  objects 
which  are  directly  related  to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
excellent.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  so  universal,  and  so  easily 
appreciated,  they  are  amongst  the  most  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant;  but  still  there  are  others,  which  may  be  said,  in  some  re- 
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spects  at  least,  to  occupy  a  higher  and  nobler  rank.  They  be¬ 
long,  necessarily,  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  human  improve¬ 
ment;  they  can  be  appreciated  only  where  there  is  high  intel¬ 
lectual  culture,  or  spiritual  elevation.  I  mean,  now,  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  human  skill  in  the  various  arts;  the  fruits  of  human 
knowledge  and  genius,  and  moral  excellence.  Look  at  the 
cunning  workmanship  of  the  human  hand: — at  the  statue,  the 
canvass,  the  temple.  Look  at  the  thousand  combinations  of 
mechanical  ingenuity,  by  which  all  our  physical,  and  even 
many  of  our  spiritual  needs  are  supplied;  the  chronometer;  the 
card  machine;  the  printing  press;  the  loom;  the  steam  engine; 
the  ship.  All  these  things  appeal  to  our  sense  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  perfect;  and  to  this  same  class  belong  the  results  of 
knowledge  and  science.  I  have  not  time  to  go  fully  into  this 
branch  of  my  subject;  but  it  abounds  with  illustrations  full  of 
significance  and  beauty.  No  man  can  understand  and  contem¬ 
plate  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  which  science  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  out  and  unfolding,  without  having  this  feeling 
of  the  perfect  filled  to  overflowing  with  delight.  We  have 
measured  the  distance  between  us  and  the  sun;  we  have 
weighed  the  planets;  we  have  tracked  the  light  from  its  foun¬ 
tain,  and  ascertained  the  exact,  but  inconceivable,  swiftness  of 
its  motion!  Years  ago,  a  comet,  with  his  fiery  tail,  swept 
across  our  firmament,  and  far  as  he  now' is  beyond  the  reach  even 
of  telescopic  vision,  w  e  know  the  spot  over  w  hich  he  is  at  this 
moment  passing,  in  the  remote  and  infinite  ether;  and  we  know 
almost  the  very  hour  when  he  will  again  revisit  the  sun;  al¬ 
though  wrhen  that  hour  comes,  neither  he  wrho  now  speaks,  nor 
you  who  listen,  will  be  here  to  welcome  him!  An  eminent 
scholar  has  written  a  very  delightful  lecture  on  the  jpoetry  of 
mathematics ;  and  in  this  sense  of  its  relation  to  the  complete 
and  the  beautiful,  it  is  true  that  mathematics  is  full  of  poetry. 
In  the  field  of  science  it  stands  by  itself;  almost  isolated,  alone; 
an  unfinished,  but  gradually  progressive  and  faultless  temple. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  its  own  most  illustrious  disciples,  “it 
alone  is  sufficient  for  its  own  purposes;”  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
thus  independent,  absolute,  self-sustained  and  complete,  in  its 
character  and  its  results,  does  it  abound  in  the  elements  of 
poetry. 

Very  analagous  to  the  pleasure  which  we  experience  from 
these  results  of  science,  and  derived  from  a  similar  source,  is 
the  gratification  which  is  felt  at  the  perfect  arrangement  of 
words  in  eloquence  and  poetry.  The  poet  and  the  orator,  who 
fill  our  minds  with  the  highest  and  most  entire  admiration, 
who  stir  within  us  the  deepest  fountain  of  delighted  emotion, 
do  so  by  the  beautiful  and  faultless  collocation  of  their  words, 
by  the  nice  adaptation  of  their  language  to  the  thought  or 
feeling  which  they  wish  to  embody  or  express.  Amongst  the 
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literally  infinite  combinations,  of  which  the  words  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  are  susceptible,  we  feel  that  they  have  chosen  just  the 
single  one,  just  the  only  one,  which  could  fully  answer  their 
purpose.  And  this  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  that  true  and  ex¬ 
quisite  pleasure,  which  we  were  framed  to  feel,  when  reading 
or  listening  to  these  compositions.  Our  sense  of  the  perfect 
and  the  beautiful  is  filled. 

The  relations  of  poetry  to  this  faculty,  both  as  a  mode  of  its 
manifestation,  and  as  a  means  of  its  culture,  are  very  numer¬ 
ous  and  intimate.  Some  of  these  bear  so  directly  upon  my 
subject,  that  I  cannot  pass  them  wholly  by  with  this  single  re¬ 
mark.  It  is  one  of  the  legitimate  ends  of  poetry;  it  is  one  of 
its  best  and  highest  uses,  that  by  its  direct  appeal  to  this  facul¬ 
ty,  it  excites  and  so  strengthens  and  improves  it.  F urthermore, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  of  introducing  to  our  con¬ 
sciousness  and  love  the  perfect  and  the  fair  in  the  external 
world,  and  in  the  moral  nature.  By  thus  rendering  itself,  in 
some  measure,  the  medium  of  communication  between  our¬ 
selves  and  the  visible  world;  by  thus  associating  itself  with  ex¬ 
ternal  nature,  it  imparts  to  outer  and  material. objects  some¬ 
thing  of  its  own  spirit  and  its  own  beauty;  it  gives  to  them  a 
new  meaning,  a  higher  and  a  deeper  significance.  Almost  all 
genuine  poetry  is  an  exemplification  of  this  truth.  I  have 
small  time  for  illustration,  and  it  is  difficult  to  choose  where 
the  field  is  limitless;  but  is  there  a  Scotchman  in  the  w7orld,  is 
there  a  lover  of  nature  and  of  Burns  in  the  w7orld,  who  does 
not  see  an  added  and  more  touching  beauty  in  the 

“Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower,” 

since  the  plough-share  of  the  poet  turned  up  that  “mountain 
daisy”  to  which  his  immortal  verses  -were  addressed? 

Read  Bryant’s  lines  to  a  water-fowl;  grave  them  on  the  mem¬ 
ory  and  on  the  heart;  and  then,  tell  me,  when  that  lone  wan¬ 
derer  shall  cross  the  field  of  your  vision  in  the  dim  air  of  the 
deepening  twilight,  if  a  new  and  unwanted  emotion  is  not 
awakened  within  you. 

The  lovers  of  true  and  simple  poetry,  of  a  descriptive  and 
emotive  character,  are,  generally,  I  think,  lovers  of  nature. 
And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  eschew  the  art  of  the 
poet,  who  have  no  sympathy  w7ith  “the  vision  and  the  faculty 
divine,”  are,  not  always,  but  too  often,  indifferent  to  the  charms 
and  the  attractions  of  the  Creator’s  outer  universe.  Peter  Bells 
are  they,  and  it  may  be  said  of  them  as  it  has  been  said  of  that 
now  classic  worthy, — that  “wild  and  wroodland  rover.” 

As  well  might  Peter  in  the  Fleet 

Have  been  fast  bound,  a  begging  debtor; 

He  travelled  here,  he  travelled  there; 

But  not  the  value  of  a  hair 

Was  heart  or  head  the  belter. 
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He  roved  among  the  vales  and  streams, 

In  the  green  wood  and  hollow  dell; 

They  were  his  dwellings  night  and  day, 

But  nature  ne’er  could  find  the  way 
Into  the  heart  of  Peter  Bell. 

In  vain,  through  every  changeful  year, 

Did  nature  lead  him  as  before; 

A  primrose  by  a  river’s  brim 
A  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

Small  change  it  made  in  Peter’s  heart 
To  see  his  gentle  panniered  train, 

With  more  than  vernal  pleasure  feeding 
Where’er  the  tender  grass  was  leading 
Its  earliest  green  along  the  lane. 

In  vain,  through  water,  earth  and  air, 

The  soul  of  happy  sound  was  spread, 

When  Peter  on  some  April  morn, 

Beneath  the  broom  or  budding  thorn. 

Made  the  warm  earth  his  lazy  bed. 

At  noon,  when  by  the  forest’s  edge, 

He  lay  beneath  the  branches  high, 

The  soft  blue  sky  did  never  melt 
Into  his  heart,  ne  never  felt 
The  witchery  of  the  soft  blue  sky. 

Peter’s  sense  of  the  beautiful,  it  is  manifest,  could  not  have  been 
very  vivid. 

But  beside,  and  beyond,  and  above  all  these  various  objects, 
which  I  have  thus  far  so  poorly  and  imperfectly  stated,  there 
are  still  other  and  higher  ones,  related  to  this  faculty.  These 
are  all  the  nobler  manifestations  of  our  spiritual  nature.  How 
beautiful  is  love,  and  faith,  and  fidelity,  and  honor,  and  purity, 
and  truth!  IIow  entirely  is  our  sense  of  the  perfect  and  the 
excellent  filled  and  satisfied  by  eminent  examples  of  disinter¬ 
estedness  and  self-sacrifice;  with  the  spectacle  of  the  wife  or 
mother,  who  forgets  every  thing  of  self,  and  not  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  merely,  but  with  a  holy  and  rapturous  joy,  sacrifices  every 
thing  of  self,  in  her  deep  devotion  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
another;  or  w’ith  that  of  the  moral  hero,  who  gives  his  body, 
willingly  and  triumphantly,  to  the  stake,  sooner  than  renounce 
his  allegiance  to  truth  and  his  God. 

Such  is  a  partial  enumeration  of  the  scenes  and  objects 
which  were  designed  by  the  Creator  to  act  upon,  to  excite,  and 
to  gratify  our  sense  of  the  perfect  and  the  fair.  This  enume¬ 
ration  is  deficient  and  poor  enough,  I  know;  it  has  not  been 
such  as  satisfies,  by  any  means,  either  my  own  sense  of  the  per- 
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feet,  or  yours;  but  it  may  serve  to  render  intelligible  the  gen¬ 
eral  train  of  my  thought,  and  it  is  such  as  a  short  and  inter¬ 
rupted  time  for  preparation  enabled  me  to  present  to  you. 

It  is  manifest  enough,  I  think,  that  a  faculty  such  as  I  have 
described,  exists  in  the  human  mind;  and  that  the  objects  which 
I  have  spoken  of,  and  others  like  them,  have  been  created,  and 
endowed  with  certain  properties,  in  direct  reference  to  this 
faculty.  Thus  much  has  been  done  by  the  Creator,  and  then, 
here,  as  every  where  else,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  material 
and  spiritual  universe,  he  leaves  his  creatures  to  avail  them¬ 
selves,  by  their  own  free  act,  by  their  voluntary  choice,  of  the 
means  of  improvement  and  happiness,  which  he  has  put  into 
their  hands.  In  order  to  be  made  better,  and  wiser,  and  hap¬ 
pier  through  this  faculty,  as  through  all  others,  we  must  use  it; 
we  must  exercise  it;  we  must  educate  it.  And-  in  strict  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  great  and  primal  law  of  all  education,  we  can  do 
this  only  by  bringing  the  faculty  itself  into  frequent  and  close 
communion  with  its  appropriate  objects.  We  must  open  our 
eyes  to  ail  beautiful  things;  in  nature  and  in  art;  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  in  the  moral  world;  and  then  we  must  study  them,  and 
so  learn  to  love  and  to  know  and  to  appreciate  them.  Their 
presence  must  be  made  familiar  to  us;  we  must  take  them  to 
our  bosoms;  we  must  bind  them  about  our  hearts.  By  degrees 
we  shall  find  and  feel,  that  this  delightful  faculty  is  becoming 
more  sensitive  and  active.  All  nature  will  then  begin  to  be 
seen  by  us,  not  cold,  naked  and  sterile,  but  as  she  truly  is,  in¬ 
stinct  and  alive  with  divinest  beauty. 

It  is  our  duty  to  do  this.  If  we  fail  to  do  it;  we  are  false  to 
our  natures;  we  are  false  to  the  author  of  our  natures.  We 
defraud  ourselves  of  pure  and  ennobling  pleasures;  we  hide,  in 
a  napkin,  one  of  the  richest  talents  which  God  has  given  us. 
And  that  many,  nay,  that  most  of  us,  do  so  conduct  ourselves, 
is  too  obvious  to  need  proof  or  illustration.  It  is  only  by  this 
voluntary  culture,  that  we  can  resist  and  counteract  some  of 
*  the  strong  influences  which  tend  to  render  the  faculty  dull  and 
sluggish.  The  very  commonness  of  many  of  these  objects 
renders  them  indifferent  to  us;  we  forget  them  Decause  they 
are  so  constantly  present.  Thousands  and  thousands  have 
passed  through  life;  they  have  gone  from  the  cradle  to  the  cof¬ 
fin,  and  have  never  seen  nor  felt  the  transcendent  beauty  of  the 
starry  sky.  Suppose  that  only  once  in  an  age,  or  once  in  a 
year,  this  great  canopy,  fretted  with  its  golden  fires,  were  un¬ 
veiled  to  our  vision;  with  what  intensity  of  delight,  with  what 
rapture  of  religious  emotion,  would  the  eyes  of  the  world  be 
upturned  to  behold  it!  Many  of  us  have  been  reminded  of  this 
unpropitious  influence,  when  we  have  been  shut  out,  by  sick- 
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ness,  for  a  long  and  dreary  season,  from  visible  communion  with 
the  external  world.  After  such  a  time,  when  we  are  once 
more  admitted  into  the  glad  company  of  nature,  we  see  every 
thing  in  a  new,  or  rather  we  at  length  see  every  thing  in  its 
true  light, — as  it  is, — not  rendered  dull  by  custom,  or  stale  by 
familiarity.  He  who  has  been  thus  disciplined,  shall  perhaps 
see,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  greenness  of  the  grass,  the 
majestic  gracefulness  of  the  elm,  the  hazy  azure  of  the  sky,  the 
brightness  of  the  stars,  the  beautiful  shape  of  the  hills; — 

“then  meadow,  grove  and  stream, 

The  earth  and  every  common  sight, 

To  him  shall  seem 
Apparelled  in  celestial  light, 

The  glory  and  the  freshness  of  a  dream.”  .  • 

I  had  intended,  lastly,  to  have  spoken  of  the  uses  of  this 
faculty;  but  the  time,  which  custom  has  assigned  to  exercises 
of  this  character,  has  already  expired.  These  uses  are  manifold 
and  great.  The  faculty  is,  in  itself,  and  by  its  own  action,  the 
source  of  the  highest  and  purest  happiness.  It  urges  onwards. 
It  is  the  very  germinating  principle  and  soul  of  progress.  It 
holds  out  high  ends;  and  although  these  may  often  be,  in  them¬ 
selves,  ideal  and  unattainable,  the  struggle  to  reach  them  car¬ 
ries  us  further  than. we  should  otherwise  go.  It  stimulates  to 
increased  activity  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers;  it  keeps 
alive  the  freshness  of  youthful  feeling,  and  carries  the  hopeful 
and  trustful  enthusiasm  of  early  life  into  the  latter  days.  Like 
Conscience  and  Faith,  it  lays  hold  on  another  and  abetter  life, 
where  the  imperfections  and  short-comings  of  this  shall  be 
remedied;  where  the  desires  of  the  spirit  shall  be  satisfied; 
where  its  capacities  shall  be  filled;  where  its  end  shall  be 
reached;  into  which  nothing  imperfect  shall  enter;  and  where 
it  shall  finally  rest,  forever,  in  the  bosom  of  the  All-Perfect, 
the  All-Beautiful  and  the  All- Wise. 


